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FOR HUSBANDS ONLY. 
Tom Brown was always in a fret 
Because, somehow, he kept in debt. 


Yet he imagined he was wise 
And knew how to economize. 


He earned enough to live with pride, 
And lay a little up beside. 

Although he nothing spent for 
He borrowed, and was always 
“O Tom!” 
Can't manage as a 


sport, 
short. 
his wife would say, “a man 
woman can. 


once, and soon you'll be 
debts and worries free.” 


“Do try me 
From horrid 
laughed: “No woman can 
finances like a man.” 


Tom only 
Handle 


At length his 
So big he knew 


debts and worries 
not what to do. 


grew 


save his life, 
to his wife. 


time to 
earnings 


Then he, in 
Gave all his 


“Now, wife,” he groaned, in woe com- 
plete, 


“See if you can make both ends meet.” 


Bright years now passed: Tom, freed 
from care, 

Waxed fat upon his wife’s good fare. 

and laid away 

rainy day. 


His debts were paid, 

Was something for a 

What had Tom's burden been in 

Was pleasure to his careful wife. 
Moral. 

Man's forte is earning gold alone; 

In spending is his weakness shown. 


life 


nature meant, 


cent. 


forte, by 
every 


A woman's 
Is taking care of 
And he 
Is always 


who lets his wife do this 
rich, and lives in bliss. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was. this 
week given the degree of Doctor of 
Literature by Brown University. Ex- 


John H. 
University 


Justice 
the 
interviewed on 


Chief 


member of Board of 


Fellows, was the sub- 


ject. He said: “It was the consen- 
sus of opinion among the Fellows 
that Mrs. Howe should be so _ hon- 
ored. No woman of our time has 
been more prominent in the history 
of our country. Mrs. Howe has writ- 
ten in ineffaceable characters the na- 


did 
arouse a 


tion’s hymn, a production which 
more to the 
spirit of patriotism and to cause men 
the the 
try, than all the meetings that 
held to secure enlistments. The sen- 
timent of that hymn was burned into 
the hearts of the people; it spurred 
men to valorous deeds, and long after 
has passed to her reward, her 
name will be on the tongues of a 
grateful and appreciative’ people. 
Mrs. Howe is a great and noble 
woman, and, in honoring her, Brown 
University honors itself.” 


stir masses, to 


to rally to defence of coun- 
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Harvard has be- 


neath its 


always thought it 


dignity to confer a degree 


on aby woman, no matter how distin- 


guished. Brown has already hon- 


Sarah 
the 


ored four women in this way. 
Elizabeth Doyle 
A.M. in Julia Josephine 
president of Wellesley Col- 
Litt. D. in 1895; 
Hillman 
and Caroline 
Wellesley, 
1899. 


was de- 


1894; 


given 
gree of 
Irvine, 
lege, 
Adelia Thompson 
an A.M. in 1898, 
president of 
Litt. D. in 


PRESIDENT JANE ADDAMS. 


was made a 
was given 
Hazard. 


was made a 


Jane Addams has been elected 
president of the National Conference 
of Charities and 
the first woman to be chosen to this 
The was unanimous, 
everyone delighted. 
Even the old fogies do not venture to 
their dissatisfaction aloud, if in- 
deed they feel any. It 
ble tribute to Miss 
and 


Correction. She is 
position. vote 
and seems to be 
utter 
is a remarka- 
Addams’s wisdom 
and to her 
dealing with the 


goodness, great expe- 





rience in conditions 


lthat make charities and correction 
; necessary. 

At this time it may be of interest 
to recall Miss Addams's answer to 
the claim that women ought not to 
vote because they do not fight. She 
says: 

“Modern cities fear no enemies 
from without. Unsanitary housing, 
poisonous sewage, contaminated 
water, infant mortality, the spread of 
contagion, adulterated food, impure 
milk, smoke-laden air, ill-ventilated 
factories, dangerous occupations, ju- 
venile crime, unwholesome crowding, 
prostitution and drunkenness, are the 





enemies which modern cities must 
|face and overcome, would they sur- 
vive. Logically, their electorate 
should be made up of those who can 
bear a valiant part in this arduous 
contest, those who in the past have 
at. least attempted to care for chil- 
jdren, to clean houses, to prepare 
foods, to isolate the family from 
moral dangers; those who have tra- 
ditionally taken care of that side ol 
life which inevitably becomes’ the 


subject of municipal consideration 
and control as soon as the population 


is congested. To test the elector'’s 


fitness to deal with this situation by 
his ability to bear arms is absurd. 
These problems must be solved, if 
they are solved at all, not from the 
military point of view, not even from 
the industrial point of view, but from 
a third, which is rapidly developing 
in all the great cities of the world 


the human-welfare point of view.” 





A SUCCESS IN NORWAY. 


the Minister 


United 


wife of 
the 
Washington for 


Mrs. Gude, 


from States, 
the 
gave an interview to the cor- 


the Philadelphia 


Norway to 
before leaving 
summer 
respondent of Rec- 
ord. She said: 

“In Norway of having the 
democratic the 
and we have long been advo- 
cates of the simple life. Our 
and Queen mingle with absolute free- 
dom with the people, and the 


we boast 
most constitution in 


world, 





segre- 
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Prac- 


and 


gation of classes is unknown. 


have no social unrest, 


even the women’s problem no longer 
vexes, since, two years ago, the Par- 


liamentary suffrage was conferred on 


women. Municipal suffrage had been 
1901, It that 


suc- 


was found 


the experiment eminently 
that 
giving women the right 
that the 


cities and townships. 


Was 


cessful, and good resulted from 


to vote on all 
welfare of their 
When 

the 


concerned 
this was 
Parlia- 


clearly demonstrated, 


mentary suffrage was bestowed in 
1907. The women have set to work 
very earnestly to understand their 
civic obligations and to perform that 
highest duty in a manner which will 
result for good to themselves and to 
their homes. An impetus has been 


; women 


| 
| 
| 


given to many projects which look to 


improving conditions, 


the 


especially in 


rural districts. In Norway, at 


least, women have that to 


the 


proved 
add to 
community.” 


pallot is to their 


possess 


usefulness in the 


Three-fifths of the women in Nor- 


way now have the Parliamentary 
vote, and the Royal Council has al- 
ready recommended its extension to 


the remaining two-fifths. 


HE IS CONVERTED. 


Hon. W. E. Mullen, 
Wyoming, 
When I first settled in Wyoming I 
was greatly prejudiced against woman 
suffrage. I regarded it as a sort of 
woman's rights “fad” and a nuisance. 
I reasoned that the average woman 
knew very little about polities and 
those women who 


cared less, and that 
would vote at all, would vote as the 
husband, father, brother, or other 
male member of the family voted, and 
that, while there would be more votes 
to count, the result would be about 
the same. I have observed the prac- 
tical results of the system here, and 
have changed my mind. I[ am now 
convinced that woman suffrage is a 
rational principle and a benefit to the 
State, for the following reasons: 

i oe 
on the 


Attorney 
writes: 


Gen- 


eral of 


stimulates interest 
part of women, in 
fairs. Questions of public interest 
are discussed in the home; more pa- 
pers and magazines are read, and the 
interests of the State and the home 
are promoted. 

2. As the mother 
of young boys, the 


and study, 
public af- 


sister, or teacher 
influence of woman 
over the minds of the youth of the 
land, in the creation of wholesome 
ideals of citizenship, is very great. The 
more she knows about the obligations 
of citizenship, the more she is able to 
teach the boys: and early impressions 
remain with a man through life. 

3. The vote of a woman is usually 
cast against a candidate for office who 
is known to be either incompetent, 
immoral or otherwise unfit for the 
place, and as a result the tendency is 
to nominate better men for office. 

4. Political reforms are nearly al- 
ways brought about by individuals and 
seldom by party organizations. The 
usually vote for progressive 
and for the correction of 
irrespective of party 


candidates, 
abuses in politics, 
affiliations. 

5. It operates as a check against the 
modern tendency of government by 
party, and in support of our tradi- 
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tional policy of government by the 
people. 

6. It preserves better order at poll- 
ing places during elections. In fact, 
disorder of any kind is an unheard-of 
thing during elections in this State. 

And, finally, we permit men of for- 
eign birth to become 
ercise the right of suffrage 
years’ residence. Why should not a 
young American woman, who has re- 
ceived a course of instruction in our 
schools in civil government, political 
economy and constitutional history, 
and has lived in the United States 21 
years, have the same chance to exer- 
cise the right of citizenship? There 
is nothing dangerous about the ex- 
periment. It has improved, and is yet 
improving, conditions in Wyoming. 

These are some of the reasons in 
favor of it. Now what are the reasons 
that may be urged against it? I know 
of none. 


after five 


FOURTH OF JULY FLOATS. 


\ local Political Club in 


California 


Equality 


wants to have a float in the 


Fourth of July procession, and writes 


for suggestions 


. 


The Santa Clara County W. 8S. A. 
had an exhibit that was much ad- 
inired, in the recent May-Day parade 
at Los Gatos. First came a carriage 
decorated with garlands and_ the 
posters giving the names of the} 
States where women vote for all offi- 
cers, from President of the United 
States down; then a beautiful yellow 
and white float, with the four en- 


franchised States represented by 


young girls in white, with yellow 


shoulder-sashes bearing the names of 


the States. Another young girl as 
Liberty, with four stars in her crown, 
made the central figure. Following 
the float on foot were four little girls 


With breast-plates bearing the words, 


“Votes for Mothers.’ Behind the 


children came women carrying a 


large banner, “Votes for Women.” 
After these came six matrons in 
white, with vellow aprons, and dust 
caps and brooms, two of the women 
carrying a banner which read, “Give 
Us a Chance at Municipal House- 
keeping.’ Last came six young girls 
carrying white parasols’ on which | 


letters in 
The little 


and 


were the yellow, 


Women.” cavaleade was 


cheered praised, especially the 


ilatrons with the brooms. 
littl 


banner be 


In « Chicago procession, a boy 


marched alone, with a aring 


the words, “Ll wish mother could 


vote!” 
Some of these features might be re- 


produced by almost any 
the 


wherever 


Suffrage 


Club. Get a chance in Fourth of 


July procession possible. 
An appropriate motto for the Glorious 
Fourth would be 


‘Taxation without 


Representation is Tyranny.” 

You find yourself refreshed by the 
presence of cheerful Why 
not make earnest efforts to confer that 
pleasure on You will find 
half the battle is gained if you will 
never yourself to say anything 


people. 


others? 


allow 


gloomy.—Lydia M. Child. 


citizens and ex- | 


“Votes for 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Vinnie D 


warden 


Smith is postmas- 


ter, game and notary pub- 


lic in the town of Ketchum, Idaho. 


Miss Helen Frick has persuaded 
her father to give 150 acres of fine 
land, worth half a million, in the 
jeastern part of Pittsburg, Pa. as a 
jpark and playground for the poor 
j children of the city 
Miss Caroline Minturn Hall a 
| grand daughter of My) Julia Ward 
| Howe, Was married last week to Rev. 
Hugh MeCullough Birekhead, rector 
fot St. George’s Protestant Episcopal 
}chureh in New York City 

Mrs. Luey O. Perkins was lately 
made official guide for visitors to the 
|New York Metropolitan Museum of 
|}Art. She has been connected with the 


is the 
the 


museum for several years, and 


j first guide regularly appointed by 
directors, 


Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch is ta- 
i ken to task by the New York Town 
!'Topics for saying that until lately the 
jcommoners in England could not 
lvote. As regarded the great majority 
lof the commoners, she was quite 
| right. Up to 1866, three-fourths of 
the men in England had no votes. 
Mrs. Annie E. Leisenring, of Allen- 
Pa., State Deputy Factory In- 


has started an investigation 


{ tow n, 
| 

|; Spector, 
| 


of the reported large employment of 


child labor in the anthracite region. 
All children who seem to be under 


the legal age are being required to 
; Show certificates. As a result a sweep- 
ing reduction is expected in the work- 
ing force at some of the coal break- 
ers. 

Mrs. Ethel Snowden writes’ that 
when Mr. Asquith spoke the other 
day at a public meeting in Sheffield 


tariff 
men 


crowd of 
gathered in 
the 
votes for 


on the question, a 


10,000 and women 


the street outside to ask him why 


government opposed 


women. <A large force of police had 
all they could do to keep the crowd 
from forcing their way into the hall, 
and before the meeting was over, Mr 
Asquith fled by a back door. Wher- 
ever he goes, the Prime Minister is 





;guarded by police and surrounded by 


as many if he were in 


precautions as 


an enemy's country in time of war. 


| 
| Ellen Key, the Swedish writer, au- 
thor of “The Child,” 
Marriage,” ete., is one of 


Century of the 
‘Love and 
women in 
the Child” 


than twenty 


the most discussed Europe. 


“Century of has gone 
editions 


being 


through more 


and is still read 


| 
| « 

| 

| 

| Her 
| 

}in Germany, 
| 

| 


thoughtfully by those interested in 
the training and education of chil- 
j}dren. This “modern apostle” was born 
amid the pine forests of Sweden and 
brought up to read a few books by 
the best writers, philosophers and 
thinkers. When she was 19 her father 


was elected to the Swedish Parlia- 
ment and made her his secretary. In 
that capacity she came in contact 


with men of prominence, with whom 


she discussed the questions of the day. 
Mrs. A. J. 
speech that 


George, in a_ recent 


is being circulated as lit- 





erature by the anti-suffragists, says 
ithat New Zealand's “financial dis- 
tress and loss of population” do not 
speak well for the results of woman 
suffrage Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, a 
|former member of the New Zealand 


| Parliament, in a recent issue of the 


Springtield Republican gives statis- 





tics as to the growth of New Zea- 
| land's prosperity since 1893. That 
happens to be the year when women 
obtained the ballot. Sinee then, the 
population has increased one-third. 
In 1893, New Zealand's exports 


amounted to $45,000,000, or $75 for 
last 


$105,000,000, or 


each inhabitant; year they 


amounted to $110 for 


each inhabitant. Last vear twice as 
much money was deposited in the 
ordinary commercial banks as_ in 
1893. For the savings banks, the 
showing was still more remarkable. 
In 1893 one person in five had a sav- 
ings bank account, and the deposits 
averaged $136. Last year more than 
one person in three had a_ savings 


bank 
aged $352 


account, and the deposits aver- 
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THE DEATH OF CHIVALRY. 





Rey. Dr. George L. Cady, of the Pil- 


grim Congregational church of Dor- 
chester, Mass., lately expresses fear 
that the extension of equal suffrage 


to women will be “the death of chiv- 
alry.” <A few days ago, aroused by a 
meeting of the women’s club of his 
church, at which Mrs. F. 
Lowell of Newtonville spoke in favor 
of suffrage, he said, as reported in a 
Boston daily paper: 

“I do not want the time 
when woman is my equal. I 
want the time to come when 
not touch my hat to a woman. 


George 


to come 
do not 
I shall 

I do 


not want the time to come when I 
shall not give up my seat in the 
street car to a woman. 


“I do not want a woman to be my 
equal; I want her to remain my su- 
perior. If women enter into industry, 
as I believe they will, they will not be 
going up in life, but down. 

“I do not know a reason why wom- 
an should not have a _ ballot, but I 
know of 10,000 why she should not 
exercise the right of the ballot if she 
does have it. It will mean the death 
of chivalry, which even today is one 
of the best things of our life. If you 
women hold yourselves cheaply, men 
will treat you. And, women, you 
do in these days hold yourselves too 
cheaply.” 


sO 


For one hundred and fifty years 
after the landing of the Pilgrims, 
Massachusetts made no public provi- 
sion for the education of its women. 
One hundred years ago, women in 
Massachusetts were practically com- 
pelled to marry, because public 
opinion excluded them from ilmost 
every form of skilled industry except 
sewing and housework. By the fact 


of marriage every dollar of a woman's 


personal property became her hus- 
band’s and so soon as a living child 
was born, the life use of her real es- 
tate became his, so that every wife 
became literally a pensioner on her 
husband's bounty, entitled only to 
“food, clothing and maintenance, 


She could 
Her 
“suspended” 


suitable to her condition.” 


neither sue nor be sued. legal 


during 
property, 


existence was 
Her 


and 


marriage. person, 
children 
to the 


ent day, in some religious denomina- 


earnings, minor were 


under his control. Even pres- 


tions, the wife is required to promise 


to “obey” in the marriage service, a 


significant relic of barbarism, to 


which Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the Out- 


look, has recently given his approval. 


From the tender mercies of such 
so-called “chivalry” as formerly pre- 
vailed, women may well say: “Good 
Lord, deliver us!” H. B. B. 





ACTIVITIES OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss 
the 
sity, has been awarded a prize of $50 


Soo of 


Univer- 


Hartman, a member 


senior class at Cornell 


by the New York State W. S. A. for 
the best essay in favor of equal suf- 
frage, in a competition in which six 
colleges and universities of the State 
were represented. The title of the 
essay was “Woman Suffrage Essen- 
tial to Democracy.” Miss Hartman is 
a native of Butte, Mont., and has 
been distinguished for her scholastic 
and literary achievements at the uni- 


versity. 
Miss Katherine S. Gedney, ‘09, Oh- 
alaska, who has completed her course 
at the 
has 
the 
at 


in sociology University of 
awarded 
of 


Chicago for next 


Wisconsin, been a 


scholarship in school civics 
and philanthropy 
She 


tions of the unemployed. 


year. will investigate the condi- 


The Alice Freeman Palmer fellow- 
ship of $1000 at Wellesley College 
has been awarded for the next aca- 


demic year to Miss Gertrude Schoep- 
B.A., Wellesley 1903, M.A., 
Radcliffe College graduate stu- 


1905-7. 


perle, 
1905, 


dent 





Of 
their 
setts Institute 
commencement, 


women who received 
from the Massachu- 
of Technology at the 
four were 


the five 
degrees 


recent 


the department of 
architecture. Miss Mabel K. Bab- 
cock of Wellesley Hills, Mass., the 
only woman who received the M.S. 
degree, is a B. A. graduate from 
Wellesley College, and she took the 
P.S. degree in architecture last year 
at Technology. 


graduated from 


Miss Martha Gruening, who has 
just taken her degree at Smith Col- 
lege, has already been engaged by 
the Equal Suffrage League of Balti- 
more its secretary. She an 
worker for the cause while 
in college. 


as was 


earnest 


A long list of fellowships and 
scholarships were awarded this year 
at Bryn Mawr. President Thomas 
congratulated the college on its new 
buildings. She that the money 
for its most pressing material needs 
had now been raised, but that to en- 
able it to do the best possible work 
intellectually and spiritually, a large 
amount would still be needed. 


said 


Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker was 
invited to address the young women 
students of Stanford University dur- 
ing her recent visit to California, and 
exhaustively questioned on the 
subject equal suffrage. She says 
that she followed in the trail of Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, and found 
where that Mrs. Park had left a most 
delightful impression of wit and logic, 
“sweetness and light.” 
her 





was 


of 


every- 


grace, beauty, 
College authorities said 
fidentially, “Can't 
other speaker just like Mrs. Park?” 


to con- 


you send us an- 


At the 155th annual 
mencement of Columbia 
Prof. Mary Whiton Calkins 
the degree of Doctor of 
Peck, introduced 
Calkins, said President 
“It because of her origi- 
fruitful her 
studies field, 
may 
Let- 


profes- 


recent com- 
University, 
received 
Letters. Pro- 


fessor who Miss 
in addressing 
Putler: is 
research and 
her 


s0 


nal and 
chosen 
that 
the degree of Doctor 
Mary Whiton Calkins, 
philosophy and 
Miss 


valuable in 
that | 


receive 


now present, she 
of 
ters, 
sor of psychology in 
Calkins 


honor- 


Wellesley College.” is 
the 


ary degree from Columbia since 1887, 


first woman to receive an 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


University last week con- 
ferred upon Mrs. A. 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. 


Svracuse 


Belva Lockwood 





CHICAGO TEACHERS UNITED. 
Teachers’ Federation, 
of 
the 
that 
pay up enough of the taxes that they 


The 
under 
Haley, 
dodging corporations 


Chicago 
the 
forced some 


leadership Margaret 


of great tax- 


of city to 
had fraudulently withheld to add hun- 
of the 


for 


thousands of dollars to 


The 
vears, and was won against the oppo- 


dreds 


school fund. fight lasted 


passive, of almost all 
it 


sition, active or 
the officers whose duty to 
the 


Since 


Was en- 


force law. 


the Teachers’ Federa- 


Waging 


then, 


tion has been war upon an- 


other iniquity, the successive signing 
under cor- 


the 


the school board 


it 


away by 


alleged—of 


the 


rupt influence, is 


lands set aside bys government 


for the support of the schools. These 


lands have been granted to various 


corporations on 99-year leases at 


prices far below their real value, and 
the 
long leases for the revaluation of the 


without provision usual in such 


land from time to time, as its worth 


increases with the growth of the city. 


The teachers’ fight was made 
harder by the fact that several of the 
principal Chicago newspapers had 
their buildings on the land said to 


have been unfairly leased, and hence 
they the efforts 
with unlimited misrepresentation and 


opposed teachers’ 
abuse. 

The plucky 
have 
which 
schools 
They printed a 
facts about the 
and distributed them to all the school 
children, to be taken home to their 
parents. The Journal of Education, 
which has been markedly out of sym- 


school 
bold 


resourceful 
lately struck 
filled the enemies of 
with fury and dismay. 
circular giving the 
school-land leases, 


and 
ma’ams a 
stroke, 


the 





when Maria Mitchell, professor of as- 
tronomy at Vassar, received’ the 
LL. D. 

Brown University honored itself in 
conferring the degree of Doctor of 
Literature upon Mrs. Julia Ward | 
Howe. F. M. A. 


pathy with the Teachers’ Federation 
in the past, now says editorially: 


Let no one be surprised at anything 
that may happen in Chicago, educa- 
tionally, in the next year or two. 
There is no one in sight who will 
offer the slightest important opposi- 
tion to any program that the teachers 
put forth unitedly. 

If the spirit of co-operation, which 
has worked so surprisingly since last 
Christmas, continues, the teachers of 
Chicago will dominate that city. 

if they do they will entirely over- 
turn the school-land lease scheme, 
which has been a subject of occa- 
sional irritation for a long time. If 
they do stay together, they will dic- 
tate the nomination of one or other of 
the party candidates for mayor, and 
will in all likelihood control the elec- 
tion. 

Through the schools, and a united 
sentiment on the part of all teachers, 
principals, high school teachers, and 
school engineers, they have put into 
the homes of Chicago a quarter of a 
million graphic circulars on the 
school-land lease issue. In the old 
days, when a third of the teachers op- 
posed the Federation, and when the 
principals and high school teachers 
were in aggressive warfare against it, 
the famous tax fight was won, and a 
mayor of its choice was nominated 
and elected. 

Now, if united action continues, as 
is altogether probable, tor a time at 
least, why should they not dominate 
municipal affairs? All we suggest is 
that there is no occasion for any one 
to be surprised at anything that hap- 
pens in Chicago, educationally, in the 
near future. Tne principals have 
well-equipped official headquarters. 
and the Federation has moved into 
elegant and large new quarters, and 
there is not likely to be any lack of 
funds for any public campaign the 
teachers niay undertake. 


The Chicago teachers, by their 
united action, have secured legisla- 
tion which gives them $600,000 more 


for salaries. 

The board of education is to be re- 
duced from twenty-four members to 
fifteen. 


The term of the superintendent has 
been reduced to one year. The last 
superintendent was at chronic war 
with the teachers, and this extreme 
shortening of the term the back- 
swing of the pendulum. 

The superintendent has the selec- 
tion of school books and supplies, but 
majority vote of the board of edu- 
ean veto his recommendations. 

The mayor cannot remove a mem- 
ber of the board. Mayor’ susse 
claimed to have this right, and sum- 
marily removed a number of the re- 
form members, but the courts pro- 
nounced his action illegal. Then the 
opponents of the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion tried to get the Legislature to 
give the mayor this power. The Leg- 
islature refused. 

On the other hand, the teachers 
failed to get from the Legislature the 
following things which they wanted: 

The bill providing that members of 
the board of edueation shall be paid. 
As it is, only of means can 
serve on it. 

The leases of school 
not been ahected. 

The tenure of teachers was not 
cured. 


is 


a 
cation 


persons 
property have 


e- 





NOT A GOOD AUTHORITY. 


Mrs. 
to 


A. 
go 
repre- 


It has been announced that 


J. George of Massachusetts is 


month, a 
the anti-suffragists 


anti-suffragists 


to England this as 
from 
the 


She 


sentative 
Great 
asked 
in 


here to of 
Britain. 


to speak on the suffrage 


will doubtless be 


movement 


this country, and the workings of 
equal suffrage in the enfranchised 
States. It is therefore only fair to 
warn our friends in England that 
Mrs. George is a very poor authority 
upon matters of fact. During the 
many years that she has been lectur- 
ing in this country against equal 


rights for women, she has shown her- 


reckless in her state- 





self extremely 
To 
spicuous instance: 

Mrs. 
ao ©. 
Convention 


ments. mention only 


one con- 


visited Washington, 
National Suffrage 
there February, 


George 
the 
met 


when 
in 
and she spoke against woman 
suffrage at the hearing before a Con- 


At the legisla- 


1900, 


gressional committee. 
tive hearing in Massachusetts on 
March 8 of the same year, she _ re- 


ferred to her visit to Washington, and 
said: 
“One of the Wyoming Senators told 


me that in Wyoming woman suffrage 
had been a negative factor, but in 
Colorado it had been an unqualified 
disaster.” 

In answer to a letter of inquiry 
about this, both of the U. 8S. Senators 
from Wyoming emphatically denied 
that they had ever said anything of 
the kind. Senator Francis E. Warren 
wrote: 


“IT never spoke against woman suf- 
frage in any way, at any time, or 
anywhere, and of course could not 
have said, ‘Woman suffrage in Wyom- 





ing is a negative factor, but in Colo- 

rado an unqualined disaster.’ ” 
Senator Clarence D. Clark wrote: 
“I have never said that ‘woman 

suffrage in Wyoming is a negative 


factor, or that in Colorado it is ‘an 
unqualified disaster.’ I have no 
knowledge that would cause me to 


say anything but that in Wyoming it 
is an unqualified success. As to the 
situation in Colorado, I know little, if 
anything, about its operation.” 

Public attention has _ repeatedly 
been called to this matter, and no ex- 
planation has ever been offered of the 
discrepancy between Mrs. George's 
statement and the facts. 

The Massachusetts Association Op- 


posed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women, which Mrs. 
George represents, makes it a cast- 


iron rule not to send out either Mrs. 
George or any of its other speakers 
to lecture against equal suffrage, ex- 
cept upon the express condition that 
be allowed to attempt 
A. S. B. 


no one shall 
any reply. 





MINIMUM WAGE FOR UTAH 


TEACHERS. 


The last Utah Legislature’ estab- 
lished a minimum salary of $450 for 
public school teachers. If any town 
cannot pay this amount the State will 
make it up. 

In Massachusetts some of the pub- 
lic teachers as little 
as $100 a year. Attention was lately 
called to such in Newton. 

The Utah system 
clude kindergartens. The proceeds 
of all lands granted by the United 
States to the State, for the support 
of common schools; the proceeds of 
all property that may accrue to the 
State forfeiture; all 
unclaimed dividends of 


school receive 


a case 


school is to in- 


by escheat or 


shares and 


any corporation incorporated under 
the laws of the State; the proceeds 
of the sale of timber, mineral, or 


other propeity from school and State 
lands, other than granted for 
specific purposes; five cent. 
the the sale of 
public lands within the State, 
which _ shall by the United 
States subsequent to the admission of 


those 
and 
proceeds of 
lying 
sold 


per 
orf net 
be 


Utah into the Union, are made a per- 
petual fund, to be called the’ State 
School Fund, the of which 
only can be used. 


interest 





RESULTS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


A Mr. Frederick Wood is quoted in 


a number of papers as giving a lurid 


account of the disastrous results of 


woman 
States. 


suffrage in 
Mr. Wood 
of States, was sent 
Anti-Woman Suf- 
New York on 
purpose to collect adverse testimony. 
On his return 
New York 
Judge Ben 
Juvenile 


our Western 


is not 


a resident 


of any those but 


out there by an 


frage Association in 


lecture in 
referred 
the 
as “Bedbug Lindsey,” 
the men 
him, and 
women 


he gave a 


he to 


Lindsey of 


in which 
B. 
Court 


Denver 


Colorado 
that 
had a 
His whole lecture 
was in a similar strain. 


and said tuat of 


had 
electing 


no use for in 


the 
foolish thing. 


re- 
him done 
very 
So far as ap- 
pears from i.e published of 
Mr. Wood found in all 
the four eniranchised States only one 
respectable man was willing to 
be quoted as saying that 


report 
his utterances, 
who 
woman suf- 
frage was a failuve, and that one was 


an octogenarian and a multi-million- 
aire, two things that tend to meke 
men conservative. 

We have to the contrary the testi- 
mony of almost every man and 
woman in Colorado whose name is 
honorably known outside the State, 


including Judge Lindsey, Mrs. Sarah 


Platt Decker, President Slocum of 
Colorado College, several presidents 
and professors of the State Univer- 
sity, Gen. Irving Hale, Mrs. Helen 


Loring Grenfell (who as State Super- 


intendent of Public Instruction intro- 
duced the system of leasing instead 
of selling the lands set apart for the 
support of the schools, wuereby al- 
most doubling the revenue availabie 
for education), all the judges of the 
State Supreme Court, and a _ whole 


list of clergymen. 

If woman suffrage merely increased 
the the 
if 
elections, 


power of Mormon church, or 
women controlled the 
Mr. Wood the 
ministers would probably have found 
it Amos R. Wells, editor of the 
Christian Endeavor World, the organ 
the National Christian Endeavor 
Society, wrote to ministers, choos- 
ing their names at random among his 


in the enfranchised 


immoral 


as asserts, 


out. 


of 


)- 
20 


subscribers 








States. They represented four de- 
nominations, and most of them ‘vere 
Doctors of Divinity. He asked them 
whether woman suffrage was work- 
ing well, fairly well or poorly. One 
answered that it was working poorly, 
three that it was working fairly 
well, and 21 that it was working well. 
| myself addressed a letter several 
years ago to the president of every 
federated woman's club in Colorado, 
making the same _ inquiry. Out of 
about a hundred of these club presi- 


dents, only two said tnat it was 
working badly. A number said that 
they had been opposed to it before 


it Was granted, but had been convert- 
ed by seeing its results. 

Mr. A. Lewis, whose 
article in the Uutlook against woman 
suffrage in Colorado was reprinted by 
the anti-suffragists 


Lawrence 


as a tract, con- 
fesses that “since the extension of 
the franchise to women, political 
parties have learned the inadvisabili- 
ty of nominating drunkards, gam- 
blers, notorious libertines, or retail 


liquor-sellers, because the women al- 
most always vote them down.” That 
does not look as if the immoral wom- 
en controlled the elections. 
Ex-Secretary of the Navy Long's 
daughter Margaret, who has lived for 
years in Denver, writes that such 
stories as Frederick Wood's general- 
ly originate with political 
who has found on some occa- 
sion that women have interfered with 
his nefarious schemes, and so he 
wants to get rid of them.” She adds: 
“No one interested in good govern- 
ment finds the women in any way a 
hindrance, and they often find them 
A. S. B. 


“some 
boss, 


a help.” 





HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Dr. 
teenth 


Cora Smith Eaton, 
Seattle, 
Arrangement Com- 
mittee for the National Suffrage Con- 
vention, writes as follows: 

The leading down-town hotels are 
Hotel Linecoln—National Headquar- 
ters—Rooms $1.50 and up to $5.00 per 


1629 


Washington, 


Four- 
Avenue, 


Chairman Local 


day; meals a ia carte for $2.00 per 
day, American plan. 
Butler Hotel, $1.00 and up, Euro- 
pean; $2.50 and up, American. 
Rainier Grand, $1.00 and up. 
Savoy, $1.00 and up to $5.00 for 
room with bath. 
Washington Annex, every room 
with private bath, $5.00 per day, 


whether one or two in a room. 
First-Class Family Hotels. 


The Fairfield, Washington State 
Headquarters, two blocks from the 
Lincoln, $2.00 per day for one in a 
room, $1.50 each for two in a room, 
and up. 

The Kennedy, $1.00 and up, $2.50 
per room with bath. 

The Frederick, $1.00 and up, less 


with two in a room. 

The Knickerbocker, $1.50 for one in 
a room, $2.00 for two, meals $1.00 per 
day. 

The Perry, $2.00 for one, $3.50 for 
two, and up, bath with every room. 

The Sorento, $2.50 for one, private 
bath with every room. 

Board in Private Residences. 

Those desiring room in_ private 

residences at $1.00 per day will write 


Mrs. C. M. Miller, Chairman Enter- 
tainment Committee, Wash., E. S. A. 
Headquarters, 323 Arcade Bldg., seat- 


tle, Wash. 


State whether breakfast in same 
house is reauired. 

For hotel accommodations, please 
write to the hotel direct and not to 
Mrs. Miller. 





TO SEATTLE DELEGATES. 


The 


gates and 


special train carrying dele- 
visitors to the Seattle Con- 
will the 
Route of 
Adams streets) at 6:20 P. 
St. Paul at 
will leave St. 
the Northern 
Spokane at 8:00 
Here the “Washing- 
Special” will ready 
for the party, and after a day spent 
in that city they will take their berths 


vention leave Chicago via 


Burlington (station corner 


Canal and 


M., 


June 25, arriving 
7:20 A. M. June 26, 
Paul at A. M. 
Pacifie, arriving in 
A. M. the 28th. 
ton Suffrage 


2 in 
It 


9:00 via 


be 


at 10:30 P. M. Stops for speaking 
will be made at Pasco, North Yakima, 
Ellensberg, and Tacoma, and_ the 


train is due at Seattle at 
the 29th. 

Low-rate round-trip tickets will -be 
sold from practically all points in the 
United States to Seattle and return, 
the rate from Chicago being $62.00. 
At this rate the return trip may be 
made without extra charge via the 
Northern Pacific through St. Paul or 
Billings, via the Great Northern or 
via the Canadian Pacific, or via Port- 
land and the Oregon Short Line 
through Salt Lake City and Denver. 
For $15.00 additional, the return trip 
may be made via California, with the 
choice of a variety of r-utes eastward 
therefrom. Stop-overs are allowed at 
all points en route west of Chicago or 


11:30 P. M., 
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St. Louis within the final limit of the 
ticket—Oct. 31. The rates from points 
east of Chicago will be made by the 
addition of approximately one and 
one-half of the one-way fare from the 
starting point to Chicago to the $62 
rate therefrom. On such tickets, stop- 
overs will also be permitted, going or 


returning, at Chicago, and at St. 
Louis should tickets read via that 
point. 


Those joining the party should buy 
through round-trip tickets from orig- 
inal starting point, being sure to 
specify in detail to the local agent at 
starting point the entire route se- 
lected, but more particularly the route 
which all will take for the going trip, 
i. e. Burlington Route Chicago to St. 
Paul, Northern Pacific St. Paul to 
Seattle, or to Portland via Seattle, 
if you expect to visit Portland after 
the convention, thence via such return 
route as may be selected. 

Standard sleeper berths will be 
$14.50, and Tourists half that amount. 
If two occupy a berth, the expense 
will be half. To secure your reserva- 
tion write to Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 
Chairman of Railroad Rates, Moylan, 
Pa. 

To New England Delegates. 

Most of the New England delegates 
will probably take the train leaving 
the South Station in Boston at 10.30 
A. M. on Thursday, June 24. This is 
due in Chicago at noon on Friday, 
June 25, leaving six hours’ margin for 
possible delays. 

Miss Lucy E. Anthony will be pres- 
ent at the Union Station in Chicago 
after 1 P. M. on Friday, to give infor- 
mation and assistance. She will have 
the berth tickets with her. 

Visit Chicago Headquarters. 

Friends who are in Chicago for the 
day are recommended to go to Hotel 
Stratford, Jackson and Michigan Boul- 
evard, where there will be a commit- 
tee from the Chicago Suffrage Club 
in attendance. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Washington. 





To the Suffragists of Washington: 

The Washington E. S. A. will hold 
its 20th annual convention in the lec- 
ture room Plymouth church, at 
3rd avenue and University street, Se- 
attle, at 2 P. M., on June 30th. 

Important Convention. 

This convention will be of unusual 
importance, not only because of its 
being the last one held before’ the 
final vote is taken on the’ pending 
woman suffrage amendment in No- 
vember, 1910, but also because we 
have the distinction of entertaining 
the 41st annual convention of the N. 
A. W. S. A. during its deliberations 
from July 1 to 7, inclusive. 

Special Suffrage Train. 

A special party, made up of the of- 
ficers and delegates to this conven- 
tion, together with their friends from 
all parts of the Eastern States, will 
leave Chicago on June 25 by special 
train, arriving in Spokane on the 
morning of June 28. It is desired that 
this party be welcomed on their ar- 
rival at Spokane by as many suffrage 
friends as can be present, who will 
escort them on our Washington Suf- 
frage Special across the State to Se- 
attle. Friends who cannot come to 
Spokane will have a hearty welcome 
if they join us at any of the stop- 
ping places en route. 

For special rates of fare, address J. 


of 


O. McMullin, City Passenger Agent, 
Seattle. 

Schedule. 
Our Special Suffrage Train will 


make the following stops, where elab- 
orate arrangements have been made 
for the reception of the delegates, by 
hospitable committees: 


Leave Spokane over the Northern 


Pacific at 2.30 A. M., June 29. (Pas- 
sengers may go on board at 10.20 P. 


M. of the 28th.) Arrive at Pasco at 


7 A. M. Leave Pasco at 7.20 A. M. 
Arrive at North Yakima at 9.20 A. M. 
Leave North Yakima at 10.20 A. M. 
Arrive at Ellensburg at 11.40 A. M. 


Leave Ellensburg at 12 o'clock noon. 
Arrive at Tacoma at 5.15 P. M. Leave 
Tacoma at 10 P. M. Arrive at Seattle 


11.30 P. M. At the rear end of the 
observation car our eloquent and 
noted National President, Rev. Anna 


H. Shaw, will address the multitudes 
assembled at the stopping places. 
Woman Suffrage Day. 

The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion board has on its official program 
set aside Wednesday, July 7, as 
Woman Suffrage Day, at which time 
our national officers will have full 
charge of the program in the Exposi- 
tion auditorium. 

Badges. 

The color adopted by our National, 
State and local organizations is yel- 
low, but, in order to distinguish 
Washington women, and also to give 
prominence and a local touch to our 
campaign, we have selected green as 
a campaign badge, in honor of our 
Evergreen State. These green-ribbon 
campaign badges can be purchased at 
our Headquarters, 323 Arcade Build- 
ing, Seattle, at 10 cents each. We also 
have for 25 cents a beautiful pin in 
the form of a pennant, embracing the 
two colors gold and green, upon 
which is inscribed our campaign slo- 
gan, “Votes for Women.” We trust 
every Washington woman will wear 
one, and thus be a recognized mem- 
ber of the receiving committee. 

Cook Book. 

Our State Association has this year 

issued a cO0K Ddok, of which we a 


justly proud. It has been carefully 
compiled, is arranged in departments, 
and is substantially bound in white 
oil cloth. Every woman in the State 
should purchase one as a souvenir. 
This will assist in defraying the ex- 
penses of the campaign. Price, $1.00. 
Delegates. 

Credential blanks will be forwarded 
by our State corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Ellen 8S. Leckenby, 323 Arcade 
Building, Seattle, to the various clubs, 
on the basis of membership dues re- 
ceived from each club on the books 
of the State treasurer. The State 
convention will consist of one session 
only, which will be for the transaction 
of the necessary annual business of 
the Association, including reports of 
State officers and local clubs, and the 
election of officers. No printed pro- 
grams will appear. 

On the evening of June 30, follow- 
ing our convention, the State Associa- 
tion will tender a reception to the 
National officers and delegates at Lin- 
coln Hotel, to which all friends of the 
cause are cordially invited. On this 
occasion Mrs. John G. Mason, of Ta- 
coma, will preside. Addresses of wel- 
come will be given by Gov. M. E. 
Hay and Mrs. Homer M. Hill, a for- 
mer State president. The responses 
will be made by our National Presi- 
dent, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and the In- 
ternational President, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 

On the following morning, July 1, 
will convene the forty-first National 
Suffrage Convention, which will ad- 
journ July 7. This is an epoch in the 
suffrage work in the West, when nota- 
ble leaders from all parts of the na- 
tion, and also from other nations, will 
cross the continent and come to us to 
discuss, within our borders, matters 
of vital importance to every suffragist 


in this commonwealth, to the end 
that our suffrage amendment may 
carry in 1910. 


We trust every club in the State 
will be represented at our convention 
by a full delegation. 

Lodging. 

All delegates desiring lodging and 
breakfast in a private family will 
please communicate with Mrs. Bessie 
I. Savage, 212 23rd Ave., No. Seattle, 
who is chairman of Hospitality Com- 
mittee. 

Yours for victory in 1910, 
Emma Smith Devoe, President. 


New York. 





At the reception given by the Inter- 
urban Woman Suffrage Council on 
June 14 to Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, the College Room in the Astor 
was filled to overflowing. About 400 
women were present, and many of 
them stood for hours. 

Miss Ida H. Craft presided, and on 
the platform were Mrs. Catt and Miss 
Shaw, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. 
Maud Nathan, Mrs. Ella H. Crossett, 
Mrs. Charlotte Wilbur, Mrs. Ida_ H. 
Harper, Mrs. William M. Ivins and 
Mrs. William H. Parsons. 

Mrs. Catt was presented’ with 
roses, and all the audience stood up 
to greet her. She and the Rey. Anna 
H. Shaw told of the International Con- 
gress in London, and discussed the 
methods of campaigning in vogue 
there. The remarks of Miss Shaw and 
Mrs. Catt on this occasion have been 
grossly misquoted in the press. There 
were addresses by Mrs. Nathan, Miss 
Hay and others, and Mrs. Nathan 
mentioned that she had just received 
a letter from Mrs. Clarence Mackay 
in Paris. “It bore the woman suffrage 
stamp,” she said. “Wherever Mrs. 
Mackay is, she is working for the 
cause.” 

The meeting was most 
and enjoyable. 


interesting 


California. 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance writes 
from Los Angeles: 


“IT am happy for you that you have 
still with vou the joy of our wonder- 
ful Mrs. Howe, and that she has been 
made to feel the reverence and grati- 
tude and sdmiration of the country 
and the world, on her 90th birthday. 
1 had planned for many years to send 
her on one of these occasions a few 
lines which came to me long ago, but 
the right inspiration to finish them did 
not come, from the immediate de- 
mands upon my time and waning 
strength. By these, also, the memory 
of the date has been crowded out, 
until too late. This year I felt 
strongly the impulse to send a prose 
remembrance, but I fear that too was 
helated. I rejoice, however, in the! 
fine reports of the Woman's Journal, | 
and so have had my share in it all. 

“So many things I have longed to 
set down for you and your readers, of 
our busy life here, and its gains suff- 
rage-wise, and in civics. Los Angeles 
is in the lead of our cities in many 
ways, notably in the Recall meas- 
ure, and in the superb helpfulness of 
its club women and other women 
toward better conditions; its many 
philanthropies, playgrounds for chil- 
dren and the like. 

“But just now we have a painful 
loss to report in the passing of Mrs. 
Lulu Pile Little, who has stood daunt- 
less at the front in suffrage work, for 
long years; frail in body but fervent 
in spirit, magnetic in her irrepressible 


enthusiasm, and recognizing no such 
word as ‘fail.’ We shall miss her 
greatly in bodily presence, but can 





Mefaitiful friend and comrade. 


say truly our ‘Well done, good and 
May 





you have entered into the rest which 
has been so sadly needed, so royally 
earned!’ 

“The warmest of June days are now 
upon us, and tell upon one’s energy. 


but our afternoon sea-breeze, and 
comfortable nights, make large 
amends. We cordially wish you all 


the same comforts, after your season 
of tornadoes and trying weather. 

“I cannot tell you in words how 
much the Woman's Journal has been 
all these years, to me; how much 
more since I am retiring from active 
life. I recall the precious past 
through it, I feel the old ties streng- 
thened by it. I rejoice and give 
thanks daily for relief and joy that 


are coming to the faithful, unfalter- 
ing laborers in the time of early 
struggle and obloquy: I rejoice in 


the noble army of young recruits who 
have taken the places left vacant in 
the ranks of the veterans, and in the 
gains there are making among social 
leaders, editors, officials and the like. 
If the new comers seem unduly ag- 
gressive, pardon it to the zeal of new 
converts, under the monstrous, non- 
American, and un-Christian  griev- 
ances to which they have just 
awakened.” 


Maryland. 


During the past winter the increase 


in interest in woman suffrage has 
been phenomenal. The newspapers 
still indulge in ridicule, and _ yet 


there is an undercurrent to show that 
they will eventually record respect for 
efficient work. One ‘of the recent 
methods which has aroused discussion 
and called forth editorials is street- 
car advertising. The Equal Suffrage 
League of Baltimore keeps notices like 
the following in the cars: 


Women vote in Colorado, 
Wyoming, 
Utah and 
Idaho: 

Why not in Maryland? 

Do you believe in Taxation with- 
out representation? 

No? 

Then why not let the women tax- 
payers of Maryland vote? 

Injustice is bad for 
State. 

People say that men represent wo- 
men’s interests as well as women 
could themselves, 

But in 33 of our 46 States, the father 
has the sole legal ownership of the 
children. 


a policy any 


Let women help make the laws they 
MUST obey, so that we may have a 
TRUE Democracy. 

All that we ask is justice. 


A man who marries his equal must 
marry a woman with a vote. 


The 
League 
Stuart 
woman 
House of 


Baltimore 
has also 

Mill’s speech 

suffrage, 
Commons 


Equal Suffrage 
reprinted John 
in favor of 
delivered in the 

in 1867. 
F. S. 

Oregon. 

has been a 
the 
Oregon 
in 1908. 
rights 
affirmative 
and the 
office of 


There dispute as to 
whether 
ment in 
1906 or 


equal 


amend- 
in 
of 
the 
1908, 
the 


woman 
got more 
The 


asserted 


suffrage 
votes 
opponents 
that 
in 


nave 
vote was smaller 
returns from 
the 


State seemed at first sight to bear out 


sent out 


Oregon Secretary of 


this claim. But Mrs. Abigail Scott 
Duniway has discovered and pointed 
out the fact that this is an error, due 
tc a mistake in addition, made in the 
Secretary's Office. The returns are 
given by counties, and when the 
counties are correctly added, the 
totals show that the affirmative vote 
of 1908 was larger than that of 1906. 


Anyone can send to the Secretary of 
State for the official 
them up, and satisfy himself or 


add 
her- 


returns, 
self of the truth of this. 
Vermont. 


The Vermont Equal Suffrage Annual 


Convention was held at Barre, June 


4 and 5. The Methodist society gave 
the use of its church, and the pas- 
tor, Rev. E. O. Thayer, gave a warm 
welcome to the convention. 


The minutes of the morning meet- 
ing of the executive committee were 
read by the Secretary, “Rev. Mary T. 
Whitney, in which were the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. To take action toward getting an 
article into the proposed amendments 


tc the constitution which will be 
voted on in Vermont in 1910 to the 
effect that for the word men the 


word citizens be substituted, thereby 
including both men and women iu all 
places where it appears as a necessary 
qualification for legal voters. 


2. That the petition work begun 
last year be continued, and that a 
Vermont petition asking for consti- 


tutional amendments be circulated. 
3. That special effort be made to 
secure the co-operation of all political 


parties, labor unions, granges, 

churches and other’ organizations 

composed of both men and women. 
4. That we continue the press 


work, and urge the co-operation of 








every daily and weekly paper in the 
State, and request of each of them the 
publication of this line of work. 

The president, Mrs. Julia 
Pierce, said in part: 


“For more than 25 years, the Ver- 
mont Equal Suffrage Association has 
been earnestly laboring to overcome 
prejudice and to secure Vermont 
women equal rights with men. 

“Naturally the question presents 
itself to-day, What has been accom- 
plished in ali these years, since Ver- 
mont women are still disfranchised 
citizens except on the school question? 
We women answer: Very much has 
been accomplished that must inevit- 
ably precede the result sought. When 
we call to mind the conservatism of 
the State and remember how dire a 
foe is prejudice, the progress is prob- 
ably all that can be expected. Op- 
position has been removed from very 
many hearts, and though the fruits 
of conversion may not in all cases 
be apparent, a large number of the 
best people have renounced opposi- 
tion and favor the reform. Christian 
people of to-day are coming to 
realize that we must have the co- 
operation of good women with good 
men if we are to combat the forces 
of evil.” 


An address followed 
Suffrage in Practice,” 
N. Chase of Andover, president of 
New Hampshire. speeches by Rev. 
Walter Dole of Northfield and Dr. 8. 
N. Gould of Randolph, and a question 
box, conducted by Henry B. Blackwell. 

In the evening Mrs. Annette W. 
Parmelee gave an account of the ef- 
fort made to get a_ suffrage Dill 
passed in the last Legislature. She 
complimented Governor Prouty, 
Lieut.-Gov. Mead and others, who 
had the courage of their convictions. 
Of course, the bill was lost; but a 
good deal of educational work was 
done. The convention closed with an 
address by Mr. Blackwell, of which 
the Barre Times said: 

“Alchough 84 years of age, Mr. 
Blackwell is a commanding figure as 
he addresses an audience, and his 
voice, as it rings forth in tones of 
conviction, is more like that of a 
man in his prime than of one who has 
passed the four-score milestone” 

The’ following resolutions 
adopted: 

Resolved, That women should vote 
upon equal terms with men: that there 
should be no discrimination as to sex 
in citizenship, since both men and 
women are amenable to the laws of 
the State and nation, both pay taxes, 
and should therefore have equa! op- 
portunity to declare their convictions 
on ali that relates to the public wel- 


A, 


on “Woman 
by Miss Mary 


were 


fare at the ballot box. 

That we ask for a_ constitutional 
amendment from the Legislature of 
1910, which shall enable women to 
vote on equal terms with men, 


That the best interests of labor re- 
quire the admission of women to full 
citizenship, as a matter of justice, 
and as a necessary step towards in- 
suring and raising the scale of wages 
for all. 

That we extend our hearty thanks 
to Mr. Henry B. Blackwell of Bos- 
ton for again coming to our assistance 
and doing so much toward making 
the Vermont convention helpful to the 
cause: that the thanks of the conven- 


tion be extended to the Methodist 
Episcopal church for giving us the 
use of its commodious building, to 


those who made the evening meeting 
interesting with music and recitation, 
and to the people of Barre who en- 
tertained the delegates. 


The old board of officers were re- 
elected: Mrs. Julia Pierce, President; 
Rev. Mary T. Whitney, Secretary, 
Mrs. Ellen Pierce, Treasurer, all of 
Rochester: Mrs. Annette W. Parme- 
lee, Enosburg Falls, Superintendent 
Press York: Mrs. Jessie Tinkham, 
Rochester, Auditor. 

Massachusetts. 
The Massachusetts W. S. A. began 


its summer campaign of open-air 
meetings last Saturday in Bedford. 


The meetings had been announced in 
advance by posters put up in all the 
neighboring towns. The new “Votes 
for Women” kite was kept hovering 
in the air over the public square in 
Bedford most of the day. 

In the afternoon, the party went 
out from Boston to Bedford with the 
“Votes for Women” banner flying, in 
an automobile lent by Mrs. McCor- 
mick. From 100 to 150 persons lis- 
tened with interest to addresses made 
from the car by Mrs. FitzGerald, Mrs. 
McCormick, Mrs. Crowley, Mrs. Little 
and Mrs. Dennett. All the speakers 
were women whose personality com- 
manded respect, and their audience 
was orderly. Questions were invited, 
and a number were asked and an- 
swered. Influential persons in Bed- 
ford became interested, and this first 
meeting was felt to be a success. 

It was followed with two more 
open-air meetings, held yesterday af- 
ternoon in Marlboro and Hudson. We 
have not yet heard how these went 
off. By request, meetings will be 
held in Concord and Lexington. More 
banners are in preparation, and it is 
the intention to have three flying 
from the automobile as it goes on its 
way to the meetings, thus preaching 
the gospel in all the towns along the 
route. 





AN OBJECT LESSON 
ANA. 


IN LOUISI- 


The Bar Association of Louisiana 
has just held its annual meeting at 
Alexandria. There was an unusually 
large attendance of distinguished 
lawyers, because the Civil Code Com- 
mission had invited consideration of 
its work, and suggestions for im- 
provement. For the first time in the 
history of Louisiana, all the courts 
adjourned to enable the lawyers and 
attend; and the 
with all the 
the State Supreme Court. 


Governor 
judges of 


judges to 


was present, 

One question discussed was the de- 
sirability of making some change in 
Louisiana's antediluvian 
ing the property rights married 
women. This legislation is based on 
the Code Napoleon. The husband 
has the sole control of all his wife's 
and 
subject to all sorts of antiquated dis- 
abilities. 


laws regard- 


of 


property and earnings, she is 


Miss Florence Loeber, a Louisiana 
lawyer, made a plea for a change in 
these respects. Miss Kate N. Gordon 
accompanied her to the meeting. 
The Era Club of New Orleans wants 
the laws brought more into harmony 
with modern ideas, and a number of 
able lawyers championed the 
of the women; but the general senti- 
the Association was 
overwhelmingly u.e other way. Some 


cause 


ment of Bar 
of the speeches made were really as- 
tounding, have been delivered in 
America and in the Twentieth Cen- 
We shal: give a :uller account 


to 


tury. 
this meeting next week. 


It is pleasant to see that Mr. E. T. 


of 


Merrick, the son ef Mrs. Caroline E. 
Merrick, stood up for the women. 
The last Louisiana Legislature 
yoted down a bill to make women 
eligible to serve on educational and 
charitable boards, and the Massachu- 
setts Antis boasted of this action in 
their official organ as a “defeat of 
woman suffrage.’ But other States 
should not be too contemptuous of 
Louisiana. California still gives the 
husband the control of all his wife’s 
property and earnings, and the last 
California Legislature refused to 
change the law. A. S. B. 


A WOMAN’S GREAT WORK. ' 


Miss Emma _ J. Wilson, of Mayes- 
ville, S. C., has done a remarkable 
work. Born a slave, she first secured 


an education herself, and then _ be- 
came a teacher of her people, in the 
town where she was born and reared. 
She began her school 27 years ago, 
with ten pupils, in an empty shed. It 
farm of 54 


now has 553 pupils, a 
acres, four’ buildings, and thirteen 
teachers. It has been incorporated 
as the Mayesville Industrial Institute. 
In addition to a common school edu- 
cation, it teaches colored boys and 
girls nine trades, including the mak- 
ing of bricks. Miss Wilson went to 
Pittsburg and studied this craft, in 
order to be able to teach it; and the 


boys of her school put up their 
“trades building’ with bricks’ of 
their own manufacture. A_ trades 


building for the girls is now greatly 
needed, also an infirmary for pupils 
who are ill. The Mayesville Institute 
has less money than almost any of 
the colored schools, but is doing a 
great work with what it has. Farmers 
come from other States to study the 
improved methods of farming taught 
there. Miss Wilson has been elected 
president of the Farmers’ Conference 
held at Mayesville, an unusual honor 
for colored men to pay to a colored 
woman; and the government is prob- 
ably going to establish an  agricul- 
tural experiment station at the school. 
The normal department trains teach- 
ers, who go out and spread the light. 
Mrs. Paul Revere Frothingham, Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw, Mr. Oswald Garrison 
Villard and Dr. Louis Klopsch of the 
Christian Herald are among those in- 
terested in the school, and several of 
them have visited it. Money may be 
the 


sent to treasurer, Richard H. 
Dana, 19 Congress St., Boston. 
Contributions of new or second- 


hand clothes, shoes, bedding or read- 
ing matter, may be sent direct to 
Mayesville. Miss Wilson is now vis- 
iting Boston and is at 21 Dartmouth 
Place. She will be glad to give any 
further information. The school has 
earned the respect and good will of 
both white and colored people in 
Mayesville. It is this year in more 
than usual need of funds. Last year 
150 would-be boarders and two or 
three times that number of day pu- 
pils had to be turned away. 





There is no reason why women 
should not vote, and a large number 
of reasons why they should.—Ottawa 
Citizen. 

When the oak-tree is felled, the whole 
forest echoes with it; but a hundred 
acorns are planted silently by some 
unnoticed breeze.—New Zealand 
White Ribbon. 
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THE EQUAL SUFFRAGE RALLY 
c 


By Harriet S. Jenks. 


In our clear prophetic vision, we our 
native land behold; 
Live Host of Equal 
grows in faith and courage bold, 
our valiant sons and daughters 
swiftly gather to our fold: 
Together we will win. 


Our 


As 


Waking, waking all the people, 

Waking, waking all the people, 

Waking, waking all the people, 
Together we will win. 


Hear the tread of mighty 
rushing onward to the fray! 

In the ardent strength of womanhood, 
we work and hope and pray, 


Till, in noble pride of manhood, men | 


proclaim the nation’s day 
Of equal liberty. 


watchword, 
watchword, 
watchword, 
day. 


is our 
our 
our 
glad 


freedom 
freedom is 
freedom is 
herald its 


Equal 
Equal 
Equal 

We 


ringing 

souls, 
freedom 
rolls, 

speak 


When 
out 


Then 


our battle songs cease 
the fullness of our 
the mothers’ voice of 
sounds; triumphantly it 
America’s fair daughters 
with ballots at the polls, 
In liberty’s bright day. 


As 


Victors, victors, hallelujah! 
Victors, victors, hallelujah! 
Victors, victors, hallelujah! 

Hail, liberty’s bright day! 


FENCE OR AMBULANCE? 


By Joseph Malines. 
’'Twas a dangerous cliff, as they fre>- 
ly confessed, 


Suffrage | 


millions | 








For the voice of true wisdom is|cupied the wards in the county hos- 
calling: pital devoted to diseases resulting 

i To rescue the fallen is good, but ‘tis|from immorality. Bad sanitary con- 
| best ditions in the schools, he declared, 
| To prevent other people from fall-| were responsible for much of the in- 
ing. fection. Two of the county hospital 
| Better close up the source of temp-|cases, he concluded, had been re- 
tation and crime turned to a_west-side school, and 
Than deliver from dungeon or gal-|their presence was a grave menace to 
ley: the 900 or more pupils in the building. 

| Better put a strong fence round the|President Schneider’ directed the 
| top of the cliff, compulsory education department to 
| Than an ambulance down in the val-|investigate through its truant officers, 
ley!” and as a result three children (one 
- - ———— j}more than Mr. Farwell mentioned) 
WOMEN PHYSICIANS. were removed at once. A general in- 

Se vestigation of the matter is now un- 
Dr. Edith Hale Swift, a graduate og | fer way. but no Getalls cout be 

| Radcliffe College and of Johns Hop: | It seems to me this is a greater 
| Sine University, has oom the past | menace than the great white plague, 
— onan sepentering 7” the BOTS | eat, instead of protection, truant offi- 
| aeepttata, specializing in gynecology cers compel association between chil- 
jand children’s diseases. She _ will) ,. ' a. RR ies 
dren in the different districts where 


|practise in Berlin throughout the 





working profession- 
Dr. Walter 
Harvard and 


Anglo-American 


coming 
| ally 
Swift, a 


year, 


with her husband, 


graduate of 
president of the 
| Medical Association in Berlin. 


} 
| The prize for general etticiency was 
Hamblet of 


awarded to Miss Mary L. 
Salem, Mass., one of the two women 
jamong this year’s 54 graduates at 
the Cornell Medical School. When it 
tendered at Commencement, 


was 


this have 


studying here for five years, and as 


I deserve prize. 1 


| 
| 
| 





Miss Hamblet said, “I do not think | ost, me 


possible contagion of this dread dis- 


ease lurks. Why do not the authori-| 
ties brand this as a contagious dis-| 
ease, and thus protect the public? 
F. H. Rastall. 
Chicago, June 10, 1909. 


MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has just 
lished serially in McClure’s one of her 
briefest, 


pub- 


and in many respects one of 
most striking, inter- 
in the way it touches phases 


her novels. It 


} 
been jof the woman movement. 


Roger Barnes, an impoverished 


: : | P" 2 P : 
the regular course is four years, I do | Englishman, is induced by his mother 


|jnot think it would be fair for me to 
| accept it.” The dean of the school 
j;answered: “Due consideration has 


| 


to improve his fortunes by securing a 
rich American wife. Good natured, 
handsome, dependent, easy going, he 
is ruled by native inertia and the sug- 


Though to walk near its crest WaS| heen given by the faculty to what | gestions of associates quite as much 


so pleasant; 
over its terrible edge there 
slipped 

A Duke and full many a peasant. 
So the people said something would 
have to be done, 
their projects 
tally. 

said: “Put a fence 
edge of the cliff;” 
Some, “an ambulance 
valley.” 


But had 


But did not at all 


Some round the 


down in the 


But the ery for the ambulance carried 
the day, 

For it spread through the neighbor- 

ing city. 


A fence may be useful or 
true, 
But each heart became brimful of 
pity 


For those who slipped over that dan- 
gerous cliff; 
And the dwellers in highway and 
alley 


Miss Hamblet says, and we feel that 
| the prize belongs to her and to no 
other.” 


Dr. Mary Dennon of Manchester 
has been appointed assistant physi- 
cian at the Norristown (Pa.) State 


Hospital for the Insane. 





Dr. Lillian Welsh of Baltimore has 
|been elected president of the Naples 
| Table Association for the Promotion 


of Scientific Research by Women, 


not, it is | 


| 


| Dr. Lucy Waite of Chicago has re- 


signed her position as head surgeon 

}in the Mary Thompson Hospital for 

| Women and Children, and has_ re- 

|tired from practice. 

| Miss Honoria Asocta of Dagupan, 
Islands, was among the 


class of twenty-four that graduated a 
few days ago from the Woman’s Med- 


e 


College of 


| 
| Philippine 


| ical Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Dora Martin, of Oklahoma, Na 


tional organizer of tue Anti-Cigarette | 


League, recently returned from Pan- 
| ama, where work highly 
| commended by government officials. 


her was 


Gave pounds or gave pence, not to 
put up a fence 
But an ambulance down in_ the 
valley. 
“For the cliff is all right if you're 
careful,” they said, 
“And if folks even slip and are 
dropping, 
It isn’t the slipping that hurts them 
so much 
As the shock down below when| 
they're stopping.” 
So day after day as those mishaps oc- 
curred, 
Quick forth would these rescuers | 
sally 


To pick up the victims who fell off 
the cliff 


With the ambulance down in the 
valley. 
Then an old sage remarked, “It's a 


marvel to me 
That people give far more attention 
To repairing results than to stopping 
the cause, 
When they’d much 
prevention. 
us stop at its source all this mis- 
chier,” cried he: 
“Come, neighbors and 
us rally! 
If the cliff we will fence 
most dispense 


better aim at 
Let 
friends, let 


we might al- 


With the ambulance down in the 
valley.” 

“Oh, he’s a fanatic,” the others re- 
joined. 

“Dispense with the ambulance? 


Never! 
He'd dispense with all charities, too, 
if he could. 


No, no! We'll support them  for- 
ever! 
Aren't we picking folk up just as fast 
as they fall? 
And shall this man dictate to us? 
Shall he? 
Why should people of sense stop to 
put up a fence 
While their ambulance works in 


the valley?” 


But a sensible few, who are practical, 


too, 
Will not bear with such nonsense | 
much longer. 


They believe that prevention is better 
than cure, 
their party 
stronger. 
Encourage them, then, with 
purse, voice and pen, 
(while other philanthropists 
dally) 
They will scorn all pretense, and put 
up a stout fence 
On the cliff that hangs 
valley. 


And will soon be the 


your 


And 


over the 


Better guide well the young than re- 
claim them when old; 


It is curious how conservatism 


jtends to revert to earlier types. 


Bishop Doane, in his 
the 
St. 


belief 


outburst of 
the 
eX- 


| bigotry on woman question 


{other 


day at 


the 


Agnes’s school, 
that it 
| coming for a@ woman to be a physi- 
Not ago, Mrs. 
Jones, one of the prominent anti-suf- 
|fragists of New York, declared that if 


pressed was unbe- 


cian. long 


all the women doctors in the United 
States were to be suddenly wiped out 
of existence, tney would not leave so 
great a gap as Dr. McCosh. Consid- 
ering that there are now 7,399 women 
physicians and surgeons in the 
United States, this statement was, to 
put it mildly, extravagant. 


A STARTLING OBJECT LESSON. 


The 
controlled by 


schools of Chicago are entirely 


the men, women being 


debarred from having any voice in 


matters them. This is due 
the 


the 


affecting 
that 
appointed, and 


to the fact school board is 


mayor, who ap- 


points, is elected by the male voters. 
Sometimes, however, there are one or 
the 


A meeting held on Thursday of this 


more women on board. 


week was reported by the daily press 


yesterday, and I extract the follow- 
|ing: 

| “The revelations contained in the 
|Law and Order League’s report are 


| unprintable. Indeed, so startling 
|}were the conditions brought to light 


|by President Schneider and the com- 
pulsory education department in fol- 
lowing it up that every possible 


effort was made by the authorities to 
keep the matter a secret. Arthur 
Burrage Farwell, president of the 
League, brought the affair to the offi- 
cials’ attention in a letter to Presi- 
dent Schneider. Mr. Farwell referred 
to the fact that in the last 23 months 





“aw 
600 Chicago school children have oc- 


Gilbert E. | 
| There is 








| 


as by his natural fairmindedness, He 
is particularly at the mercy of women, 


all except his wife. The author 
plainly admires him, though the 
American reader may well fail to do 


SO, 

Within a few weeks of the time that 
he has been heartlessly jilted by his 
cousin, he marries Daphne Floyd, 
rich American woman of South 
American descent. He is mildly at- 
tracted by her, but he even found it 
hard to murmur his proposal, so surely 
aware is he of the meanness of his 
motives. Daphne, on her part, is pas- 
sionately in love, and while she knows 
that her money is not unattractive to 
her fiancé, yet she believes that he 
loves her. 

After three years of travel, they re- 
turn to England with their little girl. 
The fair cousin, having in the mean- 
time married and separated from her 
husband, now appears upon the scene. 


= 


She has come to an agreement with 
her husband in quite the English 
manner, that there shall be no di- 
vorce, no seandal, and that each shall 
go his way. She now proceeds to 
try io regain her control over Roger. 
A succession of events follow. which 
drive the young wife mad with jeal- 
ousy. There are cunningly-schemed 
|} tete-n-tetes, a ball where Roger de- 


| 
| 


‘affection 


votes an entire evening openly to the 
cousin, to the deep humiliation of his 


wife. Then follows a long cross-coun- 
try ride tegether, after an accidental 


will, hi 
spite of 


Roger yielding his 
and confidence, in 


meeting, 


jinward rebellion against her influence 


| cides 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Daphne is informed, by an acciden- 
tal witness. of this last escapade. 
though on eclcse questioning as to the 
events of the day her husband has 
said nothing of it. 

That night Daphne reflects, and de- 
on divorce. Then follow a 
hasty journey, a residence in North 
Dakota. and an American divorce, 
a final quarrel over the love- 
letters of Roger to the cousin, in 
which quarrel he calls his wife a lit- 
tle fool, and in the seuffle for a letter 
her face is cut. 

Beatty, the child, dies of diphtheria, 
even while her father is plotting to 


kidnap her. 

Mrs. Ward is very sorry for her hero, 
whom she reveals to us in a final} 
scene, stricken with consumption, 
after a short course of debauch with 
wine and women. Daphne has come 
from America with plans to free him | 
legally, since the English law still 
holds him her husband. Daphne 
weeps, weakens, and begs to remain 
to nurse the sick man He declines, 


and there is a pathetic parting scene, 


and children and to tolerate his fiir- 
tations with others, and his continued 
habit of concealment. 


Sound sense would judge as 
tween the two thus: Daphne was 
deeply and irretrievably wronged in 


a marriage which offered her nothing 





ried, he is net strong enough to fulfil 
ithe role he had undertaken, that of 
| model husband in this marriage 
| convenance. He rushes headlong to 
ithe devil as soon as his wife has left 
}him, drinking a pint of brandy the 
|night of the final rupture. 

| Two honorable courses were open 


ito him: to try to win his wife back, 
lor to accept as much of his child's 
|society as he could get under the cir- 
cumstances. But Roger did neither. 
He tried to kidnap the child. 

| Mrs. Ward accepts unquestioned the 


| English view that a father has the 
lright to the custody of his child. And 
yet the statute law of twelve of our 
; States has got beyond that. Paternal 
child-custody grew out of property 
considerations. With economic inde- 
pendence for women, we shall even- 
tually, I think, concede that’ the 
woman who bore the child has the 
prior right. Had Roger Barnes kid- 


napped his child, and taken it to Eng- 


land, where he could hold it, he 
would have added to his original 
crime of marriage for money, the 


theft of a woman’s most sacred right, 
the right to her child. I hate Roger 
Barnes and his type. To me his ship- 
wreck rests no whit upon his wife’s 
responsibility. With a lot of coddling 
he might have kept the reputation and 
appearance of a decent man; but a 
woman's time is, I think, pooriy spent 
in keeping some semblance of form in 
such a jellyfish. 

The child’s death, being an accident, 
may be eliminated from the discus- 
sion of the merits of the case. 

While Roger is drinking himself to 
death, and blasting the life of a little 
shop-girl, Daphne is founding girls’ 
| schools, and devoting herself to the 
feminist movement. “She did not her- 
self preach suffrage, though in time 
that might come. But she was ready 
| to finance and protect those who did. 
* * * Everywhere she stood for jus- 
tice: justice for the women, as 
against the primeval tyranny of men; 
justice of course to the workman, and 
justice to the rich.” 

It seemed unnecessary for the au- 
thor to lug in bribery to obtain the 
divorce. Many divorces are obtained 
upon less evidence than could have 
been truthfully produced. 

What strikes me most in the story 
is the apparent condoning of the 
mercenary marriage, and the failure to 
place a man’s moral responsibility 
upon himself. 








Anna E. Blount,.M. D. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Kollock 
returned 


Florence 
lately 
| from California, called at our office 
l this with 
the that 
she found among the California wom- 
and the with 
were circulating the 
San 


The 


| Crooker, 


Rey. 
who 


has 


week. She was delighted 


earnest interest in suffrage 


zeal which they 
When 


was 


en, 
petition. 
she preached in José, she 
urged 


that a 


to give notice from the pulpit 
the 
would be found in the church parlors 
the She 
strong exhortation 


copy of suffrage petition 


| for signature after service. 
o so, with a to 


everyone to sign it as a_ religious 


— and after church the room was 


fairly crowded with people pressing 


In to 


sign. 

TWO SECRETARYSHIPS TO BE 
| FILLED. 

| ie 


| 
| 


Miss Kate N. Gordon asks us to an- 
| nounce that she will not be a candi- 
| date for re-election as corresponding 
the National American 
Association at the coming 
Seaitle. Her 
Orleans is coi 


secretaly of 
| Suffrage 


| National Convention in 


jlocal work in New 


| stantly 
feels that 
the needed 
strength 


her, and she she can ne 


amount of 
the nationai 


| longer 


give 


time and to 


in which he learns the details of his 
child’s death, 

Much talk about the sacredness of 
marriage, and the duties of wives to| 


keep their husbands’ morals whole, is 
introduced into the mouths of Roger 
and his friend Herbert French, a 
priest. The heroine is chidden for 
jealousy, for tiring of her husband, 
and for light-mindedness in leaving 
him, particularly as the move was 
prompted by no Other passion. 

Soa story is made about fickle 
divorce, when the real trouble was 
with fickle marriage. Roger Barnes 
married for money, keeping secret 
from his wife his former engagement, 
but recently broken off: without giving 
to his wife either love or confidence. 
Such a marriage is the real crime, 
not the rupture that inevitably fol- 
lows, whether it amounts to divorce 
or not. . 

The trouble was settled in the 
American way. Had it been settled 
in the English manner, either each 
would have gone his own way and 
the name of marriage continued, or 
the wife must have become reconciled 
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but the counterfeit of what she had 
a right to expect. Roger, though he 
tried to fulfil his obligations, and 
thouch he loved his child, is a thor- 
oughly despicable man. He is too| 
weak to refuse his mother’s request 
to marry for money, and, once mar- 


de | 
} expense, 





i . . 
to furnish her husband with money | gives notice that she will not stand 


for re-election as recording secretary 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Recent revelations in regard to the 
Chicago schools look as if the mayor 
made a mistake in leaving Jane Ad- 
dams off the board of education. 

Notice in the State Correspondence 
the system of street-car advertising 
used in Baltimore. Suffrage clubs in 
other cities would do well to try it. 


There are 137 cities and towns in 
the United States with playgrounds 
provided at public expense, and 38 


with playgrounds provided at private 
and 108 other cities have 
campaigns on hand for the establish- 
ment of playgrounds. 

Illinois has passed a law requiring 
every teacher in a public school to 
devote at least half an hour a week 
to teaching the pupils honesty, kind- 
ness, justice, and moral courage. The 
instruction must include the teaching 
of kindness to birds and animals, and 
the importance of the part they fill in 
the economy of nature. Experiments 
on living animals are forbidden, also 
the killing of cats or dogs for dissec- 
tion. 

A new marriage-license law has 
been enacted in Washington, which 
went into effect June 14. Hereafter 
applicants for a marriage license will 
have to present a certificate from a 
reputable physician showing’ that 
both the contracting parties are men- 
tally and physically sound, and in ad- 
dition must produce two witnesses 
who will subscribe under oath that 
they have known the prospective 
bride and groom for at least two 
vears., 

A Conference on Child Welfare will 
be held at Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass., July 6 to 10. Many inter- 
esting topics will be discussed by 
authorities upon the respective sub- 
jects. It is a pity that such a re- 
actionary as Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
should be president of the Confer- 
ence, but the Advisory Committee on 
Program and Arrangements consists 
of three men and six women, and a 
large number of women are to take 
part. Full information may be had 
from the secretary of the Conference, 
Dr. L. Pearl Boggs, or from Miss Flor- 
ence Chandler, Bursar of the Univer- 
sity. 





HUMOROUS. 
Mrs. Jones: “This 
piciously blue.” 
Dealer: “Madam, my cows were 
raised in the bluegrass region of old 
Kentucky.” 


milk looks sus- 


An old Scotswoman was advised by 
her minister to take snuff to keep her- 
self awake during the sermon. She 
answered, briskly, “Why dinna ye put 


| the snuff in the sermon, mon?” 
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“Am I really so bad, mamma?’ 

“Yes, Johnnie, you are a 
naughty little boy.” 

‘Well, anyhow, you ought to be glad 
I'm not twins!” 


very 


“No,” said the widow, “that bust 
will never remind me of my dear de- 
parted husband.” “But, madam,” 
protested the sculptor, “it is an exact 
reproduction of his features.” “Yes, 
the features are all right,” said tne 
lady, “but it is too quiet. My husband 
had St. Vitus'’s dance!” 


In England the interest in woman 
suffrage extends even to the children. 
A little girl in a strong equal-rights 
lamily lately named her new kitten 
“Antisuffrageite.” Her mother pro- 
tested. The child answered, calmly, 
“Oh, I am going to change her name 
as soon as she gets her eyes open!” 


A missionary of scientific tastes, re- 
turning from Patagonia, brought with 
him a collection cf native skulls. The 
custom-house officials imposed a 
heavy duty on them as “animal 
bones.” When the missionary indig- 
nantly protested, they revised their 
decision, and classified the collection 
as “personal effects, already worn.” 


FLOWERS 


EITILER# loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic arrangements for any purpose re- 
quired at most reasonable prices. We also 
offer helpful suggestions. Telephone orders 
very carefully attended to 


J, NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel. 4410 Main) 


MILLINERY 


Millinery Parlors, 328 Blue Hill Ave., Roxbury 
firs. NATALIE RUBIN 
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tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 
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